








ORGANIZED 
LABOR 


SPEAKS IN BEHALF 
OF CHILDREN 


UR Nation’s children and their 


future welfare are an important 

concern of both of the two great 
labor organizations, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. This is 
shown in the policies adopted at their 
recent annual conventions. The AFL 
met at Cincinnati, Ohio, November 15- 
23, and the CIO at Portland, Oreg., No- 
vember 22-26. We are presenting here 
some excerpts from these policy state- 
ments. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


.. Aid to children—We believe 
that all children, regardless of race, 
residence, or family income have the 
right to whatever health and welfare 
services and medical care they need for 
wholesome growth and development 
and that it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to help the States 
and communities meet these require- 
ments. We favor raising the amounts 
available for payments to the States to 


whatever sum is needed to meet the re- 
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quirements of an adequate maternal and 
child-welfare program.” 


Resolved, That the AFL . . . hereby 
condemns the continuance of child labor, 
demands the restoration by Congress of 
the cuts in the appropriation for the 
Federal child-labor programs, urges the 
improvement of State child-labor laws 
and school-attendance laws, and com- 
mends the work of the National Child 
Labor Committee in its efforts to abolish 
child labor in America and promote the 
opportunities of all children for healthy 
and normal development. 


Resolved, That the 67th convention of 
the AFL, in behalf of suffering human- 
ity, go on record as supporting the Cru- 
sade for Children. 

The convention upheld the recom- 
mendation of the committee on resolu- 
tions, which stated: “We... must 
await the outcome of the United Na- 
tions deliberations as to whether this 
campaign will be continued or not. In 


the event there is an affirmative decision 
in the matter by the United Nations we 
will, of course, give our wholehearted 
support toward a campaign to aid the 
world’s needy children.” 


Resolved, That the AFL... reiter- 
ate its previous stand in favor of Fed- 
eral aid to education and urge all aflili- 
ated bodies actively to support legisla- 
tion to make Federal assistance to the 
schools a reality, and be it further 

Resolved, That the AFL... sup- 
port the recommendation of the AFL 
Permanent Committee on Education 
that Federal aid to the schools should 
not be less than one billion dollars an- 
nually, to be distributed to the States 


on a basis of need. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


We believe that the first right of cit- 
izenship in a democracy is to grow 
throughout childhood in good physical, 
emotional, and social health and _ se- 
curity. 

A major objective of the CIO is to 
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help achieve this right for all children 
through policies and measures insur- 
ing: 

1. Family incomes that can buy a 
good living and that are protected 
against the hazards of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, accidents, and 
death; 

2. Homes that are well-designed and 
well-built, with adequate space for 
wholesome, happy family life; 

3. Physical and emotional health: 
For mothers during pregnancy and 
childbirth; for children from birth 
through adolescence, including protec- 
tion against avoidable illness and com- 
plete medical and hospital care whep 
ill or crippled ; 

4. Good schools, with teachers well- 
paid and not overworked, to provide 
education that is suited to the capaci- 
ties and interests of every child, that 
respects and develops each child’s per- 
sonality, that keeps him free of taboos 
and superstitions, and that helps to pre- 
pare him to take his place in a demo- 
cratic society as an informed, respon- 
sible citizen ; 

5. Recreation and opportunity for as- 
sociation through youth organizations 
that help in building children physi- 
cally and increase their understanding 
of and tolerance for others; 

6. Protection against too early and 
unsuitable’employment of children that 
stunts their physical, emotional, and 
social growth, and deprives them of 
their right to develop through play and 
study; 

7. Child-welfare services that sup- 
plement the care and encouragement 
that parents give their children, 
through providing such services as day 
eare for children of working mothers, 
and that bring skill and understanding 
to children who are neglected or delin- 
quent, or who have lost their parents; 

8. Communities so designed and or- 
ganized that children are protected 
from hazards and are given every pos- 
sible encouragement to develop as 
healthy, happy human beings. 

Great numbers of our children today 
are forced to grow up in families and 
communities that are unable to provide 
these opportunities. , 

A weekly income of $50 today buys 
only a meager living for a father, 
And yet 60 
percent of all our children are in fam- 


mother, and two children. 
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ilies that have even less than $50 a 
week, 

Slum areas in every city and shanties 
along country roads are testimony to 
the wretched and unwholesome housing 
in which we force millions of children 
to live and grow. Nine million dwell- 
ing units today lack even running water. 

The Federal Security Agency’s Chil- 
dren’s Bureau tells us that nearly 200,- 
000 babies are born each year without 
any medical care, and many more are 
born to mothers who have had little 
or no medical’ supervision during 
pregnancy. 

Each year some 20,000 babies die 
needlessly. 

Well over 100,000 children are vic- 
tims of cerebral palsy, a condition that 
need not be tragic for them or their 
parents, but that often is tragic because 
most parents cannot afford the treat- 
ment these children require to help them 
become self-reliant, productive people. 

Each year 100,000 children are 
stricken with rheumatic fever or rheu- 
matic heart disease, another extremely 
expensive handicap. 

Before parents can get the medical 
and surgical care their sick and crippled 
children need, they are required, in 
many States, to declare themselves 
paupers. 

On the sickness-prevention front -we 
pretend we are providing public-health 
services for children, but in half our 
counties there is not a single public 
school where a doctor gives the children 
a health examination. Ina great many 
other counties the school health exam- 
ination is a sham. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are found to have poor 
hearing, poor eyes, poor teeth, but little 
or nothing is done to make sure that 
their ears and eyes and teeth are put 
in good condition, 


Child-labor problem Is serious 


Against the exploitation of children 
by employers we have enacted State 
and Federal child-labor laws and have 
devoted many years of high-minded 
Sut. to- 
day the fact remains that thousands of 


preachment and propaganda. 


children are forced by economic condi- 
tions to seek paid employment in the 
years when they should be at school .and 
at play. And we permit employers to 
profit from the low-paid labor of these 
children because the laws we have en- 


acted are patently weak and the moneys 
appropriated by our lawmakers are 
shamefully inadequate. America has 
slipped backward in the fight against 
child labor; in 1948, three times as many 
14- and 15-year-old children were em- 
ployed as were employed in 1940, 

Establishment of the principle of free 
public education in the early years of 
our Republic is one of the achievements 
of organized labor of which we are 
proud. But after more than a hundred 
years of public education we must rec- 
ognize that our children go to school, 
if at all, in overcrowded schoolrooms 
where they are taught by disgracefully 
overworked, underpaid, and for the 
most part unorganized teachers. The 
grudging tax-supported expenditures 
which we make for the education of our 
children provide a sorry commentary on 
our professed faith in the value of an 
enlightened democracy when stacked up 
against the vast sums which, without 
protest, are poured into soft drinks, 
horse races, moving pictures, slot ma- 
chines, and other forms of commercial- 
ized recreation, 

Although for many years we have 
known that the wealth of a few States 
and communities is derived from the 
poorly paid labor and products of other 
parts of our country, we have not yet 
made the decision that by Federal aid 
to education the United States shall give 
a guarantee to all our children that the 
cost of their public education shall be 
borne by the wealth of the Nation as a 
whole, and that those born in low- 
income communities or to parents of re- 
stricted means shall enjoy an equal 
chance at the educational opportunities 
which the richest Nation in the world 
is well able, but has not yet seen fit, to 
provide for all of them. 

We have not devoted enough atten- 
tion to the election of boards of educa- 
tion in cities, counties, and States. The 
character and quality of courses and 
teaching have suffered. In too many 
instances children of union members 
have been given antilabor and antiunion 
propaganda in public schools. 

In recent years, labor generally, and 
CIO unions particularly, have taken an 
active part in such elections and have 
aided in the election of boards that more 
accurately represent the interests of the 
entire community. But more must be 
done. 
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Nearly a million children come to the 
attention of the courts during a year, a 
shocking indication of the wretched 
conditions under which many children 
are forced to grow up. In some States, 
children held for court action are housed 
with adult malefactors and criminals in 
jails while they wait to have the courts 
act on their cases. Thousands of chil- 
dren, needing the comfort and security 
of foster homes, are denied them because 
policies. 
Day-care services for children of work- 
ing mothers are all but nonexistent, al- 
though the number of working mothers 


of penny-pinching — public 


is almost twice as great as it was before 
the war. 


Recreation programs inadequate 


No community in the country has an 
adequate recreation program for its 
youngsters, or adequate recreational fa- 
cilities. Most cities, by their neglect, 
force children to play in danger of life 
and health, and many cities—by de- 
sign—separate children by race or color 
in their schools and on their play- 
grounds. 

Parents, by themselves, cannot pos- 
sibly provide all the services and oppor- 
tunities for growth that their children 
need. This is a job for communities, 
States, and the Federal Government, 
working together with parents and with 
voluntary organizations; therefore, be 
it resolved: 

That the CIO, through its National, 
State, and local organizations, lend its 
full support to the expansion of public 
programs to insure: 

1. Family incomes adequate to pro- 
vide support and security for children 
as well as adults. Benefits under old 
age and survivors insurance, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and public assist- 
ance must be extended to all and in- 
creased to take into account the needs 
of the children involved. Study should 
be made of family allowance programs 
to see whether such a program should 
be adopted in our country. 

2. Housing and community develop- 
ments designed to meet the needs of 
children, as well as parents, for good 
living. 

3. Health services and medical care 
for all children. This is a first charge 
upon our Nation. Services for the pre- 
vention of diseases and for the treat- 
ment and care of all illnesses and crip- 
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pling conditions in children should be 
everywhere available to all families 
through insurance and general taxes, so 
that no child in the country is forced to 
go without care wherever he happens to 
live or whoever his parents happen to 
be. No parent should be subjected to 
the indignity of a means test in order 
to get care for his child. Present Fed- 
eral and State funds for extending and 
improving these services and this care 
must be drastically increased. 

4. The trend toward more child labor 
must be stopped and reversed. The em- 
ployment of children for profit is too 
costly a drain upon our strength as in- 
dividuals and as a Nation to be toler- 
ated. It must finally be abolished by 
prohibitions that really prohibit and 
by adequate funds for enforcement, as 
proposed elsewhere in these resolutions. 

5. Every child must have real access, 
wherever he is, to as muci education as 
he and his parents want and as he can 
assimilate. It is more than ever true 
that we are in a race between education 
and catastrophe. Education for each 
child must be of the best quality. It 
should include, in addition to the stand- 
ard curricula, courses in the history and 
present activity of labor unions, farm 
organizations, and cooperatives, fairly 
presented by teachers who are ade- 
quately paid and supported by boards 
of education who represent all the peo- 
ple of the community. Wealth must be 
taxed where wealth is, to educate chil- 
dren where children are, as proposed 
elsewhere in these resolutions. 

6. Social services for all children in 
need of special help. Day-care services 
for children must be available to all 
working mothers everywhere. Com- 
munities must be staffed and equipped 
to find wholesome, happy care for every 
orphaned, neglected, or delinquent 
child who cannot be cared for at home. 
Children with serious emotional prob- 
lems must have special provisions made 
for them. We are determined to cut 
down the juvenile-delinquency rate. 
We know that happy, healthy children 
do not get into trouble with the law. 
Federal and State funds for child- 
welfare services must be drastically 
stepped up. 

7: More research on the needs of chil- 
dren. For the sake of both parents and 
communities, we need to know more 
about what makes for healthy, happy 


growth in children; how parents can do 
a better job for their children; how to 
cure and prevent many illnesses; how 
to improve our services for children. 
We can learn more if we have a well- 
supported plan of research in child 
growth and development. Certainly 
our understanding of children’s needs 
is as important as our need to under- 
stand and control atomic energy. Not 
less than $5,000,000 a year should be 
invested by the Federal Government in 
research in child life. 

We pledge ourselves that our next 
generation of citizens shall have a bet- 
ter start in life than we or any earlier 
generation has had. Whether by a 
total program of conservation of hu- 
man rights or step by step, we intend 
that this Nation shall move ahead in 
behalf of all children. In this cause 
we solicit the support and allegiance of 
all citizens to whom a child is impor- 
tant, in himself and as the hope of a 
better tomorrow. 


Resolutions against child labor 


Whereas, 1. The Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations holds that the chil- 
dren of America are the most precious 
asset of the Nation; 

2. There are now more than two mil- 
lion boys and girls 14 to 17 years of age 
still at work in the factories, fields, and 
service industries of our land—more 
than twice the number employed before 
the war; 

3. Many of these children have left 
school to become full-time workers; 

4. The employment of these children 
is detrimental to health and well-being, 
and deprives them of an opportunity 
for normal growth, development, and 
education; and 

5. Child labor is cheap labor, and 
is a constant threat to the wage stand- 
ards of organized labor; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that: 

1. We support the National Child 
Labor Committee’s program for effec- 
tive State and Federal child-labor laws 
in order to guarantee to American boys 
and girls freedom from exploitation ; 

2. We werk for legislation which will 
eliminate harmful child-labor employ- 
ment in the factories, fields, and service 
industries in our Nation; and 

3. We support adequate appropria- 
tions for the enforcement of State and 
Federal child-labor laws. 
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Cutting tobacco with a sharp, hatchet-like knife is dangerous work for this 12-year-old boy. 








Fair Labor Standards Act Seeks to 
Protect Children in Agricultural Jobs 


WM. R. McCOMB 


Administrator, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, U. S. Department of Labor 


URAL CHILDREN have a right 
to go to school, and the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act recognizes 

that they need to be protected in that 
right. Though, in general, the act ex- 
empts employment in agriculture from 
its provisions, it applies the 16-year 
minimum age for general employment to 
employment at agricultural work dur- 
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ing the periods when a child is required 
by State law to attend school. 

The United States Department of 
Labor has now had 10 years of experi- 
ence with this provision. It has carried 
out inspections in some areas where the 
State school-attendance laws were suf- 
ficiently strict to result in coverage 
under the child-labor provisions of the 


Fair Labor Standards Act. And de- 
spite difficulties in enforcement under 
the present wording, the Department 
has made well over 200 child-labor 
inspections of farms, including the in- 
spections made during the fall of 1948. 

This experience has demonstrated 
that the general principle of protecting 
the right of children to go to school 
against the competition of employment 
is entirely sound in its application to 
agricultural employment, and that some 
improvement in conditions can be made 
under the present law. However, it has 
also shown that this law has many loop- 
holes that permit employment of chil- 
dren at agricultural jobs during school 
hours, when they ought to be in school. 

Limiting the application of the child- 
labor provisions of the act to the periods 
when the State law requires a child to be 
in school makes the Federal law fail 
far short of meaning that rural chil- 
dren shall be freed from farm employ- 
ment during the hours that schools are 
in session. 

State school-attendance laws, upon 
which the application of the Federal 
provisions depends, differ widely. 
These laws provide for varying exemp- 
tions and permit local discretion in ap- 
plying these exemptions, and in some 
States make employment at agricultural 
work a legal excuse for the child’s non- 
attendance at school, or require him to 
attend school for only a part of the 
school term. All this has resulted in 
unequal application of the Federal pro- 
vision and, in effect, in nullifying it in 
many places. 

Obviously the present Federal stand- 
ard does not affect in any way children 
employed at agricultural work during 
vacation and outside school hours, nor 
does it protect children below the com- 
pulsory school-attendance age from un- 
desirable work at too early an age. 

Moreover, the minimum age applies 
only during the harvest season, because 
of the 30-day clause in the law, which 
makes shipment of goods in interstate 
or foreign commerce illegal only if un- 
der-age children have been employed 
within 30 days prior to the removal of 
the goods from the place where they are 
produced. Because of this technicality, 
work done prior to the harvest usually 
would be excluded. 

In addition to these limitations in the 
law, difficulties are encountered in mak- 
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ing inspections of farms to find children 
who are employed illegally. These 
difficulties are more varied and far 
greater for inspections made in agricul- 
ture than for inspections made in in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments, 

There are, first, the physical difficul- 
ties in getting to the farms, and in find- 
ing out where the children are working. 
Secondly, there are usually no records 
to aid in identifying the children who 
are or have been employed, or to prove 
their ages. 

Moreover, community and State sup- 
port of enforcement measures are of 
even more importance here than in en- 
forcing general coverage not dependent 
on a State school law, because, lacking 
such support, there is danger that State 
eXemptions to school-attendance  re- 
quirements may be widened. 

Furthermore, Federal regulation of 
employment of children in agriculture 
lacks the support of State labor legisla- 
tion in many places. Most State child- 
labor laws do not offer any protection 
to child workers in agriculture; even 
now, in 1948, most of them either ex- 
empt, or fail to cover, farm work en- 
tirely, or set no minimum age for such 
employment outside school hours. 

In spite of limitations in the appli- 
cation of the Federal child-labor pro- 
visions as they are written, and in spite 
of the difficulties, and the consequent 
costliness, of making inspections, some 
educational work on the child-labor 
standards of the act for agriculture and 
some inspectional activities for compli- 
ance have been undertaken successfully, 
(A full account of an inspection pro- 
gram in the Arizona cotton fields, con- 
ducted when the Children’s Bureau was 
administering the child-labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
appeared in the April 1942 issue of 7’he 
Child.) 


Inspection findings—the first 9 years 


Child-labor inspections were made of 
193 farms during the first 9 years of 
administration of the act. Child-labor 
violations were reported for 106 of 
these farms, which produced a wide 
variety of crops and which were located 
in 8 States (Arizona, Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, Texas, and Virginia) and in the 
Territory of Puerto Rico. 

The total number of minors under 16 
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This boy is skipping school to work for a grower of sweetpotatoes. The grower is thus vio- 
lating the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, for he is employing a child 
of school age while the school-attendance law of his State requires the child to be in school. 


years of age thus found employed ille- 
gally, that is, during the hours they 
were required to be in school by the laws 
of the State in which they were work- 
ing, was 567, 

Almost 2 out of 3 of these illegally 
employed children (351 out of 567, or 
61.9 percent) were under 14 years of 
age. Some were as youngas7. A few 
children even younger were also found 
helping with the work in the fields dur- 
ing these inspections, but their employ- 
ment could not be considered illegal be- 
cause they were younger than the mini- 
mum age established by their State laws 
for compulsory school attendance in the 
States where inspections were made. 

During these 9 years, children were 
found working on many different crops. 
They worked in the fields at such jobs 
as picking cotton, harvesting straw- 


berries and cranberries, pulling rad- 
] 


ishes, cutting asparagus and spinach, 


and picking beans and tomatoes. 

Jobs of this kind require long hours 
of arduous, repetitive work, but inspec- 
tion reports under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act do not show hours 
worked, owing to the fact that the wage 
and overtime provisions do not apply 
to agricultural employment. 


Inspection findings—1948 


Preliminary reports on agricultural 
child-labor inspections made during the 
fall of 1948 show an additional 89 boys 


and girls under 16 years of age found 
employed during periods when they 
were required by State law to be in 
school. These boys and girls were work- 
ing on 35 farms in 4 States (Alabama, 
Michigan, Nebraska, and New Jersey). 
One out of every two (46 out of 89) of 
these boys and girls under 16 years of 
age was under 14. The ages of the 89 
children illegally employed were: 


Number of Number of 


Age children ive children 
15 issaces 10 ae 4 
14. ~ 29 9 2 
13 Ss Ss a ° 
12 , 14 7 ; 3 
| See 6 _ 1 


These boys and girls were working as 
follows while they were,required by 
State laws to be in school: 

353 topped sugar beets—age range 

from 7 through 15 years. 
2” harvested potatoes—age range 
from 7 through 15. 

1) picked cotton—age range from 9 
through 14. 

15 harvested such crops as tomatoes, 
beans, flower bulbs—age range 
from 6 through 14. 


Penalties and court action 

The basic policy in administering the 
child-labor provisions has been to ob- 
tain compliance, in the first instance. 
through educational means: but court 
action becomes necessary at times. Such 
action in situations involving children 
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employed in agriculture has been 
brought in five cases over the past 10 
years. 

Three of these cases were civil suits 
to obtain an injunction against future 
violations, one was a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and one was a suit charging con- 
tempt of court. This last case was 
against an employer who had illegally 
hired children after an injunction had 
been issued forbidding him to violate 
again the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. As a re- 
sult of this action, the employer was 
fined $150. 

The following two examples illustrate 
the kines of situations where legal ac- 
tion is taken. 

Cotton—A grower of cotton in Ari- 
zona was found during an inspection to 
be employing 27 boys and girls between 
8 and 16 to pick cotton during periods 
when, according to Arizona school-at- 
tendance laws, these children should 
have been in school. Fourteen of the 27 
children were under 12 years of age— 
7 were 11, 2 were 10, 3 were 9, and 2 
Some children under 8 were 
also found working in the fields, but 
these were not illegally employed, for 


weré 5. 


they were below the Arizona compul- 
sory school-attendance age. This 
grower was notified of the violations 
and warned of the penalties involved. 

When another inspection was made 
2 months later he was again employing 
illegally some of the same children, and 
he had hired others illegally. Legal 
proceedings brought after the second in- 
spection resulted in a court injunction 
against him, prohibiting future viola- 
tions. 


Cranberries—A New Jersey cran- 





berry firm was found, during an inspec- 
tion, to have employed 14 boys and girls 
under 16—4 under 10, 1 only 7—to pick 
cranberries during periods when the 
New Jersey law required them to be in 
school. One 6-year-old who helped his 
mother was not employed in violation 
of the Federal child-labor provisions, as 
he was younger than the minimum State 
compulsory school-attendance age. To- 
tal fines of $3,000 were assessed against 
the corporation and two of its officers 
for violation of the Federal law. 


What the present program means 


These stories are of situations where 
the standards of the State school-at- 
tendance law were high enough to make 
the Federal provisions meaningful. In 
many other States the same kind of 
work of children goes on during the 
hours schools are in session but is en- 
tirely legal. Children work long hours, 
all day and every day during the peak 
harvest season, when weather and crop 
conditions permit. For instance, com- 
plaints were received in September of 
this year from one State where it would 
have been pointless to make an inspec- 
tion because children in that State are 
required to attend school for only five- 
sixths of the school term. 

It is encouraging, however, that the 
inspections that have been made and 
the few legal cases that have been 
brought have had an effect that has ex- 
tended far beyond the particular farms 
and areas visited. 

For instance, in a year following in- 
spections in the cotton fields of Arizona, 
the head of Arizona’s labor department, 
after visiting the cotton fields, wrote to 
the United States Department of 


Labor: “Our labors have borne fruit. 
School authorities report good attend- 
ance, and early picking is being done 
entirely by adults.” 

In inspections made in the cranberry 
bogs of New Jersey during 1948 no 
violations were found. It was signifi- 
cant that the cranberry and blueberry 
growers had been notified by their 
growers’ association about Federal and 
State child-labor provisions as they af- 
fect agricultural employment. Un- 
doubtedly they were also influenced by 
their knowledge of the large fine, al- 
ready reported, that had been assessed 
against officials of a New Jersey firm 
of cranberry growers. 


What of the future? 


These inspection findings in regard to 
agricultural employment under the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, limited as they are, when 
set against the background of known 
conditions of such work, show that the 
present child-labor coverage is far from 
giving all children hired to work at 
agricultural jobs a chance to go to school 
full time. 

A change in the Federal law is 
needed which will prevent employment 
of children in agriculture during any 
hours that schools are in session,in order 
to give to the boys and girls now grow- 
ing up the benefit of this aid to their 
opportunity for education—the educa- 
tion they need to become men and 
women adequate to the responsibilities 
that will confront them. The Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
is recommending such a change in his 
annual report to Congress. 


Reprints available in about 4,weeks 
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Weeding carrots may not be hard work for a little while, even in the hot sun, but as a day-long job it is very hard on children like these. 
Since the carrots cannot be shipped within 30 days of the work, these children are not protected under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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FLUORIDE TECHNIQUE 
DEMONSTRATED IN 
RADIO PROGRAM 


February 7 will be National Child Dental Health Day and has 


been so proclaimed by the President of the United States. 


As part of the celebration of that day, we present a radio script, 


written by Sophia Podolsky of the Division of Reports, Children’s Bu- 


reau. 


The program was first broadcast in Washington. 


This script 


may be adapted for local-community use. 


Announcer. Hello, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. I’m kind of excited about the 
story we’re going to hear today. You’ve 
probably been reading a lot lately about 
a new discovery to help solve the tooth- 
decay problem in children. 

We all have teeth . . . and most of 
us have trouble with them. 

Now it looks as if science has come 
up with a substance that promises to 
reduce our tooth trouble. 

At least that’s what I’ve been hear- 
ing. And so we've asked Dr. John 
Fulton, Dental Services Adviser of the 
Children’s Bureau, to come in and tell 
us something about it. What’s the 
story, Dr. Fulton? 

Furiron. Well, scientists have 
covered that when a compound of a sub- 
stance called fluorine is painted on the 
teeth, it makes them more resistant to 
decay. 

ANNOUNCER. You mean it’s as easy 
as that... you just paint something 
on the teeth, and it slows up tooth de- 
cay? This Id like to see! 

Furron. That won’t be hard. I’ve 
brought my daughter Sally along be- 
cause she’s about due for another treat- 
ment. Maybe we can give you a dem- 
onstration right here in the studio. It 
won't be as handy as a dental office, but 
I think we can give you a good idea 
of how we give the treatment. 


dis- 
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Announcer. Hello, I’m 
pleased you could come. 

Satiy. How do you do. 

Announcer. Your dad says you’re 
due for another fluorine treatment, 
Sally, and he’s willing to do it right 
here in the studio. Is it all right with 
you? 


Sally. 


Satiy. Sure! I’m used to dad’s en- 
thusiasm for fluorine. Besides, I want 
my teeth to be as nice as possible. 

Fuuron. Up into the chair with you! 

The first thing we have to do is clean 
the teeth. 

Announcer. While you’re cleaning 
Sally’s teeth, would you tell us when 
you first started to use fluorine to help 
prevent tooth decay? 

Fuuron. We started these treatments 
back in 1944, when Sally was about 7 
years old. It was about that time that 
the first reports on painting the teeth 
with sodium fluoride were published. 
Three different studies appeared at 
about the same time. Dr. John Knut- 
son’s report was one. John is the senior 
dental surgeon in the Federal Security 
Agency’s Public Health Service who 
perfected the technique. As-I said, 
these reports appeared in the literature 
at about the same time. And this, mind 
you, was several years before any rash 
of information appeared in the maga- 
zines and newspapers and on the radio. 


Announcer. That’s something that 
puzzles me, Dr. Fulton. How come we 
haven't heard about this fluoride until 
lately ? 

Furron. It’s true that there was good 
evidence from all those early studies 
that applying fluoride solution to the 
teeth reduces decay, but there were a 
lot of questions that had to be answered 
before it could be recommended for 
general use. 

Announcer. What kind of questions, 
Dr. Fulton? 

Furron. Well, we didn’t know how 
strong the solution should be. Or how 
many times the teeth had to be painted. 
Or how long the effects of the fluorine 
would last. There’s been a lot of study 
made on local application of fluorides 
since I first began to use it. Now those 
questions have been answered, and we 
can go ahead. That’s why the maga- 
zines have mushroomed with fluorine 
stories lately. 

ANNOUNCER. Just what is this meth- 
od, Dr. Fulton? 

Futron. Actually, the method that is 
known as the topical or direct applica- 
tion of fluorides starts with cleaning the 
teeth. The teeth are then dried, are 
painted with a 2-percent solution of so- 
dium fluoride, then dried again, and 
rinsed. The solution is applied four 
times, at the rate of one or two a week. 
That completes the treatment. But we 
clean the child’s teeth the first time only. 
I'm doing it again on Sally just for the 
sake of demonstrating a complete treat- 
ment. 

Announcer. I’ve wondering, 
Dr. Fulton, whether anyone can paint 
his own teeth with fluorine. From the 
sound of it, it doesn’t seem to take much 
equipment and it certainly looks easy 
enough. 

Furron. It sounds easy, all right. 
But a fluoride treatment is not some- 
thing you can get by walking into a drug 
store. It’s a dental operation and must 
be performed by someone trained in 
dentistry. 

Announcer. It looks as if you’ve got 
those teeth all cleaned and _ polished. 
What next? 

Furron. Then we rinse the teeth off. 
There we are... all rinsed. How do 
your teeth feel, Sally? 

Satiy. Clean as a whistle, dad! 

Futtron. Now I block the teeth with 
cotton rolls. This is so that they will be 


been 
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absolutely dry before I paint on the 
fluoride solution. 

Announcer. While you're busy with 
that cotton, Dr. Fulton, would you tell 
us when these fluoride treatments should 
begin ? 

Furton. The Public Health Service 
is recommending that the first applica- 
tion should be made when the child is 
about 3 years old. This will protect the 
baby teeth. Then when he is 7, to catch 
the newly-cut incisors and first molars. 
Again at 10 years, to protect the cuspids 
and bicuspids. Finally, at 13, to save 
the second molars. And that about cov- 
ers the waterfront. 


off now, and ready for the fluoride. 

Announcer. I’m beginning to see, 
Dr. Fulton, why this requires trained 
hands. Now that the teeth are thor- 
oughly dried, it’s time to paint on the 
fluoride solution, isn’t it? 

Fuiron. A good paint job, and that’s 
the whole treatment, except to let the 
teeth dry for 3 minutes. You will notice 
that the solution I’m using looks like 
water. It leaves no stain on Sally’s 
teeth. 

Announcer. It beats me how easy 
all this looks, Dr. Fulton. 

Furron. It is easy, but detailed and 
precise. 





A fluoride treatment is a dental operation and must be given by someone trained in dentistry. 


I should point out here that no matter 
how early you catch the teeth, these 
treatments do not guarantee 100-percent 
immunity to tooth decay. The finest 
results that I know about is about 40- 
percent reduction in dental decay over 
a 3-year period. 


Well, it looks as if we’re all blocked 
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Announcer. While we're waiting for 
Sally's teeth to dry, how about telling 
us exactly how these applications reduce 
decay ¢ 

Fuiron. We don't know exactly. The 
investigators believe there are several 
possibilities. I'll tell you the most likely 
one. But before I do, let me explain 


what causes tooth decay in the first place. 
There are certain enzymes in the saliva 
that act on sugar to produce an acid. 
That’s how tooth decay starts. Now it 
has been found, after much research, 
that the presence of fluorine in a tooth 
makes that tooth less soluble in mouth 
acids. 

Announcer. Could you tell us a little 
about what fluorides are and where they 
are found ? 

Futon. Well, fluorides are chemical 
salts of the element fluorine, which oc- 
curs very widely in nature. It appears 
in soils, in rocks, and in some ground 
waters. Hard waters from deep wells 
contain fluorine . . . surface waters do 
not. Fluorine is also a constituent of 
normal tooth structure. Which reminds 
me, I guess the 8 minutes for drying are 
about up. Now to get rid of these cot- 
ton rolls ...and then to flush the 
mouth with water. And that’s it. The 
whole operation takes about 9 or 10 
minutes. How are you doing, Sally? 

Satiy. Just fine, dad. I feel as if I'll 
never have trouble with decay—at least 
not for a couple of years. 

Announcer. I’ve been wondering, 
Dr. Fulton, does the treatment only 
work with child patients? What about 
old fangs like mine? Will fluorine help 
me fight decay? 

Futon. So far, all but one of the 
many tests reported have been on chil- 
dren. But investigators are beginning 
to test the application of fluorides to 
the teeth of adults, and we’re most 
anxious to see what the result will be. 
I’ve had my own teeth treated, just in 
case. 

Announcer. We still have a little 
time left, Dr. Fulton; and I have a few 
more questions. 

Futon. Good, let’s have them. 

Announcer. All through this dem- 
onstration I’ve been wondering how the 
fluorine therapy developed. How did 
scientists happen to discover that 
fluorine had the power to reduce tooth 
decay ? 

Furtron. And with that question 
you’re squaring right up to a dramatic 
and exciting story that’s been unravel- 
ing for a long time. 

Announcer. How far back does it 
go? 

Fuuron. In the nineteenth century a 
Scottish doctor, Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, had the idea that the absence 
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of fluorine in the diet might have some- 

thing to do with bad British teeth. 
ANNOUNCER. 

and take notice ? 


Did anybody sit up 


The 


It wasn’t until 


Furron. Nope, I’m afraid not. 
time wasn’t quite ripe. 
1908 that 
vived. 


in fluorine was re- 
Andina very odd way. A den- 
tist by the name of McKay—Frederick 
McKay, out in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
noticed that a lot of his patients had 
ugly brown mottling of the teeth. He 
And 
The 
first thing that he and his colleague, 
G. V. Black, found was that the stain 
appeared only among people who had 
spent their 
Springs. 


interest 


ealled it Colorado brown stain. 
he set out to find the cause of it. 


childhood in Colorado 
Folks who had moved in as 


And the chil- 


dren who grew up, and finally moved 


adults were free from it. 


away from Colorado Springs, never lost 
the Dr. McKay studied a 
nearby community, and found that the 


stains. 


citizens were free from mottling. He 
compared the two communities, and 


they were identical in every respect, 
save one—that was the source of the 
water supply. 
its drinking water from the Pikes Peak 
watershed; the other community did 
not. 


Colorado Springs got 


He had the water analyzed, but 
nothing was found that was known to 
stain the teeth. 

Fuuiron. For 20 years Dr. McKay 
and Dr. Black combed for clues. Wher- 
ever they went they got samples of the 
drinking water and analyzed it. But 
no luck. In 1928, the search led to 
Bauxite, Ark. In Bauxite there was 
a great deal of mottling ... but ina 
small community not more than 4 miles 
away, the teeth of the townspeople were 
unstained. Then the usual water sup- 
ply in Bauxite was cut off, and water 
The 


new teeth that started growing mere UN- 


from the other town brought in. 
stained. Dr. McKay was convinced 
that the mottling was caused by some- 
This time 
the water was analyzed by technicians 


thing in the drinking water. 


who really knew their business. 
and 
water ! 


ANNOUNCER. they found 
the Am I right? 
Say, this is as good as a whodunit. 


fluorine in 


and 
new 


Furron. Fluorine it 
McKay started working on 


was . 

the 
clue. All these years his research had 
water anal- 
and he had 


been thwarted by faulty 
Now it was 1931 


vses. 
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He started 
Sure enough 


started his search in 1908. 
sampling all over again. 


.. he found that in communities 
where there was mottling, there was 
fluorine in the drinking water. Where 
there was no mottling, there was no 
fluorine. He returned to the Pikes 


Peak watershed, and found that it con- 
tained a mineral that was rich in 
fluorine. 

Announcer. And so the reason for 
Colorado brown stain was found. So 
far, it appears that fluorme is the vil- 
lain of your piece. What's the sequel, 
Dr. Fulton ? 

Fuvron. It didn’t take long for the 
McKay no- 
ticed that people who had mottled teeth 
didn’t have many cavities, 

Announcer. Aha! 
it on fluorine. 


villain to turn into a hero. 


So they pinned 
By George, that Scots- 
man’s hunch was right, after all. 
Fuuiron. They pinned it on fluorine 
indeed! By now the field was wide 
open. The secret life of fluorine was 
being probed by a score of investiga- 
and it didn’t take them long 
to prove that fluorine had an attach- 
for tooth enamel... that one 
could paint it onto the tooth structure 


and achieve a 40-percent decrease in 


COfS . « 


ment 


tooth decay. 
Announcer. Could you tell us about 
one ofthe tests that led to the painting 
of teeth with fluorine, Dr. Fulton? 
Fuiron, To do that, we'll have to 
skip from Bauxite, Ark., in the year 
1928, to Brockton, Mass., in the year 
1941. Susie 
climbs into a dentist’s chair. 


Johnson 
The den- 
tist cleans her teeth, much as I cleaned 
Sally’s a few minutes ago. Then he 
starts painting them with fluorine. But 
instead of a complete paint job, Susie’s 


Ten-year-old 


dentist only swabs one-half of her teeth 
with the colorless solution. Susie gets 
Three 


Her un- 


treated teeth show nearly twice as many 


several more such treatments. 
years later, Susie returns. 
cavitied as the painted ones. 

Twenjfy thousand children have now 
been tested—and with the same results. 

Announcer. I hope that every child 
have this treatment, Dr. Fulton. 
Are we headed in that direction, do you 


think? 


can 


Fuuron. That’s our hope. And 
there’s no reason why we can’t. Paint- 
ing the teeth with sodium fluoride 


should be a routine technique from the 


time a child is 3 until the last molar is 
expected. We've made a start. 

And the Public Health Service has 
set up demonstrations in most of the 
States, so that the people can see for 
themselves how effective the fluoride 
treatments are. It’s your Government’s 
way of translating into action one of the 
most dynamic trends in modern dentis- 
try. 

Announcer. Our thanks go to Dr. 
John Fulton of the Children’s Burean, 
Federal Security Agency, and to his 
daughter Sally for demonstrating the 
I think 
youll agree with me that fluorine has 


direct application of fluorides. 


been well worth waiting for. 

And now it is my great pleasure to 
present Dr. Leonard Scheele, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

Dr. Scheele, we'd like to know what 
you think of the demonstration of flu- 
oride treatment that you have just seen. 

Scueeve. To my way of thinking, the 
discovery of the fluoride method, just 
demonstrated by Dr. Fulton, is the 
greatest advance in dental research that 
has been made during this century. 

My own children are receiving these 
And I think that all the 


Susies and Sallies and Joes and John- 


treatments. 


nies should have the same opportunity 
for increased dental health. 

When it comes right down to it, there 
are only two persons who can see that 
teeth this 
treatment—his and 


receive essential 
father 


That’s why we’re asking all parents to 


a child’s 
mother. 


join together with their dentists, their 
State and local health departments, 
school boards, and civic groups, and 
start a fluoride program in their com- 
munity. It is by working together in 
this way that parents can give their 
children a degree of dental health such 
as no previous generation has enjoyed. 

Announcer. Thank you, Dr. Scheele. 
I’m sure that all our listeners will agree 
that it is up tothe parents of the country 
to see that the application of fluorides 
becomes the routine treatment that Dr. 
And I 
think that we can start in right now— 
and celebrate National Child 
Dental Health Day by getting a fluoride 


program going in our own community. 


Scheele believes it should be. 





all of us 


Reprints available in about 4 weeks 
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The map of Finland will be dotted with 
health houses when the program for estab- 
lishing them in that country is complete. 


FINLAND 
BUILDS 
HEALTH 
HOUSES 


DR. PAAVO KUUSISTO, 











Medical Consultant to Suomen Huolto (Finland Relief): 


Mannerheim League for Child Welfare; and the Finnish Red Cross, Helsinki 


INLAND, like other countries, is 

trying to solve its social problems 

in relation to its own specific char- 
acteristics. This is true of its attitude 
toward public-health work. The March 
1948 number of The Child (pp. 138- 
139) gave a general view of the func- 
tions of maternal and child-health work 
in Finland. I shall now try to inform 
you in greater detail of how we in Fin- 
land try to further the progress of this 
work throughout the country, with the 
help of the so-called health houses, or 
health centers. 

Finland covers an area a bit smaller 
than its neighbor Sweden. It is slightly 
less than twice the size of New England, 
but it has only 4,000,000 inhabitants—31 
per square mile. Over one-fourth of 
these live in cities or the more densely 
populated industrial communities, and 
the remainder in rural regions. Char- 
acteristic of the country is its great 
About 


60,600 lakes, grouped into several large 


number of lakes and forests. 
lake districts, break up the country and 
make traveling in some regions awk- 
ward. Finland has, furthermore, a long 
coast line, with a huge archipelago. The 
population of the countryside is scat- 
tered; the distances from one farm or 
village to another are extremely long 
and are very difficult to traverse. 
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Administratively this sparse coun- 
tryside population is divided into about 
470 rural counties. In general, the pop- 
ulation of these counties ranges from 
2,000 to 15,000. In the southern and 
western parts of the country the coun- 
ties are relatively small in area, but in 
the east and the north they are large. 
In each county there is a village or small 
town that is the administrative center 
of the unit. Usually it is a historic old 
church village, or some other village 
that is a traffic center in the county. In 
order that public-health work may 
reach every citizen in this sparsely in- 
habited country, the work is carried on’ 
from many small centers of activity. —, 

Finland’s birth rate decreased during 
the half century before World War II, 
as it did the 
death rate also 


in other countries. At 
same time the infant 
diminished, as is apparent from the 
following: 

Deaths of 
infants 


per 1,000 
born alive 


Births 
per 1,000 
inhabitants 


1891-1900 : 322 142 
1901-10 . Si 124 
1911-20 25.4 112 
1921-30 a. ‘ea 92 
1931—40 18.6 G2 


During and after World War II the 
In 1941-45, 
it was 21; in 1946, it was 26; and in 1947 


birth rate rose somewhat. 


it was 26.4. Infant mortality has con- 
sistently shown a tendency to diminish, 
and for the 6-year period 1941-46 it was 
only 60.3. This figure, however, is 
much greater than the infant mortality 
for the same period in Finland’s western 
neighbor countries, particularly Sweden 
and Denmark. ; 

In Finland the war wiped out almost 
the same number of human beings that 
are born in that country in a year. 
Therefore, some opposition to public- 
health work which existed before the 
war was changed quickly into a lively 
and sympathetic interest in everything 
that would tend to lengthen life, build 
health, and lessen the threat of death. 

During 1943 and 1944 the Finnish 
Diet passed laws reinforcing public- 
health work, some of which perhaps 
would not have been accepted during 
the good years of peace. 

According to the present law every 
county must in certain prescribed ways 
provide public-health services and 
must care for its sick. Every county 
must have at least one licensed doctor 
of medicine and one or more public- 
health nurses and midwives. In order 
to strengthen and enforce public-health 
work every county must establish a ma- 
ternity and child-welfare clinic, where 
medical advice and care is given free 
The State gives monetary 
aid toward this. 


of charge. 


Necessities provided for new baby 


The Finnish Government subsidizes 
these activities in the poorest counties. 
Not a single mother or child need go 
without necessary advice. Every ex- 
pectant mother without means receives 
from the State, as a gift for the coming 
child, his first clothes and other necessi- 
ties, a so-called motherhood-equipment 
package, similar to a layette, except 
that owing to serious clothing shortages 
many of the items are made of paper. 

Thus in theory. But in practice? 
Can Finland, a country impoverished 
by the wars, sparsely inhabited, suffer- 
ing from excruciating housing condi- 
tions, offer an activity of this kind, com- 
plete with building, rooms for clinics, 
and living quarters for personnel? All 
efforts have been made with this in view, 
but it has become apparent that the 
public-health clinic work done by the 
doctor, the public-health nurse, and the 
midwife succeeds completely only when 
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a special house built just for the pur- 
pose of this work is available in every 
county. Large counties would need 
several of these buildings set up in 
various places within their boundaries. 
In Finland we call a house of this kind 
a health-welfare house, that is, a health 
house ( Finnish—terveystalo). 

The Finnish health house is a central 
building for community health-welfare 
work, and includes: 

(a) A sufficiently roomy apartment 
for the clinics, including two or more 
examination rooms, a waiting room, an 
isolation room, and so forth. 

(6) Living quarters for the public- 
health the midwife, and the 
homemaker. (For a description of 
homemaker service in Finland see 7’ he 
Child, July 1948.) 

In the relatively large waiting-room 


nurse, 


is placed an exhibit, used as teaching 
material for maternity and child- 
health work. In the same room lec- 
tures are given for the mothers and the 
nurses. In addition there are storage 
rooms for the convenience of the staff 
in the cellar, or in a separate building, 
and last but not least a Finnish bath 
(sauna) without which no real Finnish 
house in the country is a home. 

Back in 1925 the Mannerheim League 
for Child Welfare founded the first 
child-health center, in which the ac- 
tivities of a ‘health house’ were out- 
lined. The principles of these houses 
in their present form were established 
in 1944 by the Finnish State Medical 
Board, which drew up standard-type 
plans. The Mannerheim League has 
since developed blueprints of several 
different types of plans, which can be 
chosen from according to needs and con- 
ditions prevailing. 


Plan adaptable to local needs 


The health house is intended to be 
used only for the examination of 
healthy mothers and children, as is spec- 
ified in the law regarding public-health 
clinics. attendance 
once or twice a month, depending on the 
number of people living in the county. 
The nurse and the midwife receive ap- 


The doctor is in 


plicants there more often, and on desig- 
nated days. Every mother and child is 
examined, and advice is given. 
All is free of charge. 

The health house is the county’s cen- 
tral health clinic, and the so-called sec- 
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This Finnish baby is brought regularly to the terveystalo, or health house, for examination. 


ondary clinics serve as branches in the 
isolated parts of the county. In this 
manner the network of the health-house 
activity reaches every citizen. 

At present there are not enough 
health houses in existence, and the pub- 
lic-health work in many places is still 
The first 
new-type health houses were finished in 
1946. The lack of money and of build- 
ing materials has slowed up the building 
process. This year and last year, how- 
ever, the big Finnish relief organiza- 
tions, Suomen Huolto (Finland Relief) 
and the Mannerheim League for Child 
Welfare, have procured liberal: dona- 
tions of money from abroad and at home 
to support these building activities. Al- 
most every rural county in Finland has 
received, or will receive, from the above- 


done in temporary rooms. 


mentioned organizations pecuniary aid 
if the county agrees to build its health 
house according to the plans mentioned. 
The aid usually amounts to about 10 to 
30 percent of the final expenditures. 
This financial help has stimulated the 
A few health 
houses in some of the poorest counties 
have been built entirely with funds from 
UNRRA, or the Mannerheim League, 
or the Finnish Government. 

By the end of 1948 it is expected that 
150 health houses will be either finished 


county to quick action. 


or in the process of being built. In 
addition, more than 250 counties have 
made their official decisions to build 
health houses, some of which it will be 
possible to build in 1949, and others at 
a later date. All depends upon the ex- 
tent to which money donations and 
building materials will be available. 
Even though the health houses com- 
prise only a small fraction of the build- 
ing projects Finland has planned for 
the next few years, they will cost a total 
of about $11,000,000, which will heavily 
weigh down the balance of the already 
overburdened economic life of the coun- 
ties. The above-mentioned relief or- 
ganizations have already given to the 
counties over $2,000,000 for the build- 
ing of the health houses. These organi- 
zations have as a goal the collection of 
an additional half million dollars at 
home and abroad for this purpose. 

When the complete health-house 
building program finally has been fin- 
ished, Finland can consider that she has 
ensured the inhabitants of her large but 
sparsely populated country’s inhabi- 
tants as to their fundamental rights for 
health, so that every child and mother 
can get the health services they need, 
conveniently and close to home, as de- 
creed by the law. 
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UNICEF STUDIES CHILDREN’S 
NEEDS IN THE FAR EAST 


THOMAS 


Wy HAVE returned recently from a 
visit to India and Pakistan and a 
number of countries in South East 

Asia to see in what way the United Na- 

tions International Children’s Emer- 

gency Fund could best aid the children 
there. Three million dollars had been 

allotted by the fund for this purpose. A 

separate allocation had been made for 

China, which was not in my itinerary. 

My problem was to see how such a lim- 

ited amount could be made to count 

against the overwhelming needs of so 
many children in that part of the world. 

This effort on their behalf was being 
made under the fund’s mandate from 
the United Nations—to get help to those 
children who had suffered from the war, 
particularly in countries that had been 
victims of aggression. The war, which 
left millions of children destitute in 

Europe, left even more in a desperate 

plight in these other countries that had 

also been battlegrounds, in some in- 


PARRAN, M. D. 


stances for an even longer time. 

The problem of getting help to them 
was and is far more complex than get- 
ting aid on a large scale to the children 
in the 12 European countries in which 
the fund is now operating. In Europe, 
despite all the devastation, there was a 
basic structure of child health, child 
welfare, and educational — services, 
through which the fund could cooperate 
with the respective governments. Such 
was not the case in many, if not most 
of the countries in the Far East, and 
consequently the very complexity of the 
problem itself, coupled with its great 
size in relation to the fund’s resources, 
tended to delay the initiation of a pro- 
gram. What could be done expedi- 
tiously was done, and the fund’s effort 
during the first year of its operation 
was concentrated in Europe. Now, 
however, it is in a position to help chil- 
dren on the other side, even if only in 
a limited way. With Dr. C. K. Laksh- 
manan, director of the All India Insti- 
tute of Hygiene and Public Health, Cal- 
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All that is being done, or contemplated, is but a drop in the bucket compared with the need. 


cutta, I was sent to make the prelimi- 
nary survey. Besides India and Pakis- 
tan, we visited Indonesia, Indochina, 
Siam, the Philippines, Burma, Hong- 
kong, Singapore, and the Malayan Fed- 
eration. 

Specifically, we were sent to inform 
the various governments of the objec- 
tives and policies of the children’s fund; 
to gather information on need for the 
type of program offered by the fund; to 
observe the condition of the children; 
to learn about health, feeding, and wel- 
fare programs already being carried on 
by the governments and by voluntary 
agencies; and, finally, to take the neces- 
sary steps for initiating agreements be- 
tween the fund and the governments 
along the general lines of the fund’s 
with 
which it is already sending aid. 


agreements those countries to 

The population of the countries vis- 
ited totals 550,000,000—a figure that 
gives perspective on what the fund will 
be able to do in relation to the need. 
Nevertheless, the fund’s help can be 





Excerpted from Children’s Needs in the Far 
East. United Nations Bulletin, Oct. 1, 1948. 


made to count, perhaps not so much in 
meeting the immediate need as in build- 
ing for the future. We were sent to find 
out how that small amount of money 
might best be used to improve the care 
and health of children, pregnant wo- 
men, and nursing mothers. 

Health conditions, we knew at the 
outset, have always been much below 
Western standards. What I, at least, 
did not know was how badly they had 
deteriorated during the war, particu- 
larly in the countries occupied by the 
Japanese. In some places, during the 
occupation, food shortages were severe 
and actual starvation was experienced. 
There was a total break-down of medi- 
sal and scientific education, and for that 
matter, of practically the entire educa- 
tional system. Medical supplies were 
generally lacking. Since the war and 
occupation political troubles have in- 
tensified the problem. 

That problem varies greatly from 
country to country, but it has common 
elements. First, in most countries, is 
the shortage of food:.There is not 
enough food in all the world to provide 
the people of these areas with what 
they need for their well-being. Chronic 
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malnutrition is the usual, not the un- 
Hunger is the con- 
of 


Conditions of near-starvation are not 


usual, condition. 


stant companion most families. 


uncommon. 


In India and Pakistan the old prob- 
lem of insufficient food is aggravated 
by the mass exchange of populations 


In Hong- 


kong the problem is one of taking care 


which followed partition. 


of the large number of migrants from 
the surrounding area. When anything 
is done to improve living conditions in 
Hongkong, people inevitably move in 
from the surrounding countryside, and 
there can be no solution until conditions 
in these areas are also improved. 

Milk, under such circumstances of 
malnutrition, is medicine. There is no 
possibility of bringing it in for any 
except the gmall proportion of infants 
and young children in hospitals and 
children’s institutions, for whom it is 
needed if they are to survive. How pre- 
cious it is is proved by the willingness 
of mothers to stand in line, literally for 
hours, in order to get a small can of 
condensed milk, or even 


some yeast 


powder. Lacking milk, the mothers in 
the rice-growing areas chew rice and 
then feed the babies with it just as a 
bird feeds its young. 

Bound up with the shortage of food, 
and with the low standard of living 
which is the common lot, is the poor 
health of a large part of the population. 
In some areas more than one-third of 
all babies die in the first year, and fully 
The 


Far East is disease-ravaged, and a good 


one-half die before the age of 6. 


deal of the progress made before the war 
was lost in the general break-down of 


health services during and after it. 

In the midst of all this human suffer- 
ing stand men and women with knowl- 
edge that only needs to be put to work. 
Everywhere, I was impressed with the 
high caliber of those who are trying to 
about the 
Many of them have had the finest train- 
ing the West has to offer, but too often 
cannot be used for lack of “tools.” 


do something situation. 


All that is being done, or contem- 
plated, is but a drop in the bucket in 
That need is 
no less pressing because it is of such long 
The suffering entailed and 
the human loss has been tolerated all 


comparison to the need. 
standing. 


too long, because what could be done 


seemed so small in relation to what 
needed to be done. 

Such an attitude has no part in the 
thinking of the devoted public servants 
whom we met in that part of the world. 
They are working with enthusiasm, 
courage, and vision, and they are accom- 
plishing much with their own limited 
resources. They can accomplish much 
more, I am sure, with the help which 
the people of many countries are offer- 
ing them through the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 


Reprints of the complete report from 


which these excerpts are taken (pub- 
lished in the United Nations Bulletin 
October 1, 1948) may be obtained free 
upon request from the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, 405° East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., or 43 Avenue du 
Marechal Fayolle, Paris 16e, France, or 
UN Building, 106 Whang Poo Road, 
Shanghai, China. 


Devoted public servants in the Far East are working with enthusiasm, vision, and courage. 
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FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 





SERVICES TO CHILDREN IN IN- 
STITUTIONS, by Cecelia MeGov- 
ern, Ph. D. National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, Washington, 
D. C., 1948. 452 pp. $4.50. 


Based on a study of some 40 institu- 
tions, this book, by the Child Welfare 
Consultant of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, considers institu- 
tion programs and personnel in relation 
to the children themselves, rather than 
to physical set-up, plant management 
and equipment, or financing and budg- 
eting. 

It includes such subjects as the new 
role of children’s institutions; treatment 
through group programs; house par- 
ents; specialists in the institutional pro- 
gram; education and recreation; reli- 
gious and moral training; discipline; 
and in-service training. Social workers 
will find much familiar material, some 
of which, however, has not been gener- 
ally accepted as yet by institutions. At 
the end of each chapter is a reading list. 

The philosophy of group care as de- 
fined by Miss McGovern is a progressive 
one. She recognizes the need for small 
groups in institutions so that more in- 
dividualization is possible for the child. 
Careful selection of children is em- 
phasized, as well as the need to deter- 
mine whether group care can be of con- 
structive service to the individual child. 
The author points out that group care 
for young children, and especially for 
infants, is not desirable and may se- 
riously damage the children, mentally, 
emotionally, and socially. She also 
stresses the importance of remembering 
that institutional placement should be 
temporary and that ties with families 
should be maintained. 

An effort is made to clarify the roles 
of social worker, psychiatrist, teacher, 
chaplain, physician, nurse, and dieti- 
tian, as well as of the house parents. 

Miss McGovern feels that failure to 
define carefully case-work functions in 
institutions has prevented wider ac- 
ceptance of this service by institution 
superintendents. It is essential, she 
believes, that case workers for an in- 
stitution should be on the institution 
staff instead of the staff of a child- 
placing agency. One case worker for 
every 50 children she considers the 
smallest number for efficient operation, 
with a case load as low as 35 active cases 
per worker if a real therapeutic job is 
expected. 

There is little literature in the insti- 
tutional field of child care, and this 
book will have considerable usefulness. 
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Throughout the book the material is re- 
lated mainly to Catholic institutions, 
especially the chapter on religious and 
moral training. Consequently, the 
book will be particularly helpful for 
staff in Catholic institutions. 


I. Evelyn Smith. 


THE PIERRE THE PELICAN SE- 
RIES, by Loyd W. Rowland, Ph. D. 
Louisiana Society for Mental Health, 
816 Hibernia Bank Building, New 
Orleans 12, La. (No price given.) 
This series of 12 lively letters from 

“old Dr. Pelican,” to be sent to parents 

once a month during the baby’s first 

year, is one of the nicest things -that 
have happened in parent education for 

a long time. The utter simplicity of 

the letters, their friendly informality, 

make them as attractive reading for pro- 
fessional people as for the parents for 
whom they were written. To put so 
many basic child-development and men- 
tal-hygiene principles into common, 

ordinary, understandable English is a 

rare feat. 

Speaking in the role of old Dr. Peli- 
can gives the author a chance to stand 
off and be objective about human crea- 
tures, to say many things which might 
have a little sting if said by a person 
instead of by a pelican. 

Although the letters are especially 
concerned with the child’s first year, 
parents will turn to them time and again 
during succeeding years for the impli- 
cations they carry for later guidance of 
the child, and continued learning by 
parents. Such topics as reasoning with 
children, honesty, timidity, parents’ 
feelings for one another, children who 
learn slowly, politeness, and money are 
taken up only briefly, but they are han- 
dled so skillfully that a parent reading 
them will probably remember their mes- 
sage longer than he would much more 
detailed advice. 

Several States have already bought 
the series in quantity, for free distribu- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that these let- 
ters will soon be even more widely 
known and used. 


Marion L. Faegre 


NURSING FOR THE POLIOMYE- 
LITIS PATIENT. Prepared and 
published by the Joint Orthopedic 
Nursing Advisory Service of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing and the National League of 
Nursing Education, 1790 Broadway, 


New York 19, N. Y. 1948. 88 pp. 


The new handbook which was _ re- 
leased in July by the Joint Orthopedic 
Nursing Advisory Service fills a much- 
felt need. It combines, and brings up 
to date, material formerly found in sev- 
eral pamphlets of the National Founda- 
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tion for Infantile Paralysis: namely, 
“Nursing Care of Patients with Infan- 
tile Paralysis,” “Nursing Care of the 
Patient in Respirator,” and “A Guide 
for Nurses.” 

This pamphlet is particularly wel- 
come at this time in the localities of in- 
creased incidence of poliomyelitis, as it 
provides reliable information in a con- 
venient form for the use of the nursing 
personnel responsible for the care of 
these patients. 

The list of references at the end of 
the publication is a helpful guide for 
additional material on the latest ac- 
cepted methods of caring for poliomye- 
litis patients. 

Florence L. Phenix 


A limited quantity of each of the fol- 
lowing items, reprinted by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from sources outside the 
Bureau, is available for distribution. 
Single copies may be had without 
charge. 

Case-Work Principles for Guiding 
the Worker in Contacts of Short Dura- 
tion. By Fern Lowry. Social Service 
Review, June 1948. 

Desirability of the Routine Use of 
Tetanus Toxoid. By Edward Press, 
M. D.,M.P.H. New England Journal 
of Medicine, July 8, 1948. 

Meeting the Needs of Orthopedic 
Children. By Florence Levy. Zhe 
Family, May 1942. 

The Middle-Aged Child. By Benja- 
min M. Spock, M. D. Pennsylvania 
Medical Journal, July 1947. 

A Syllabus on Orthopedic Nursing. 
By Sarah N. Barnes, R. N. American 
Journal of Nursing, July 1948. 





Jan. 27-29—American Association of 


Schools of 
Mass. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly. Annual meeting. 
New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 2—National Social Hygiene Day. 
Further information from the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Feb. 3-4—National 


Social Work. Boston, 


Commission on 


Children and Youth. Washington, 
B.C. 
Feb. 4-5—Play Schools Association. 


Annual conference. New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 6-12—Boy Scout Week. Thirty- 
ninth anniversary of founding of Boy 
Scouts of America. Further infor- 
mation from Boy Scouts of America, 


2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Feb. 6-13—Negro History Week. Fur- 
ther information from the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington 1, D.C. 

Feb. 7—National Children’s Dental 
Health Day. First observance. 
Further information from the Coun- 
cil on Dental Health, American Den- 
tal Association, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Feb. 7-10—Nation-wide Conference 
and Exposition. Auspices of the New 
York State Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Regional conferences, Child Welfare 
League of America: 


Feb. 10-12—Southern Regional Con- 
ference. Montgomery, Ala. 

Mar. 17-19—Ohio Valley Regional Con- 
ference. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 7-9—Eastern Regional Confer- 
ence. Atlantic City, N.J. 

May 1-4—Midwest Regional Confer- 
ence. Chicago, Ill. 

June 6-7—New England Regional Con- 
ference. Portsmouth, N. H. 


Area conferences, National Child Welfare 
Division, American Legion: 


Feb. 11-12—Area B—Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. Baltimore, Md. 

Mar. 4-5—Area A—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 11-12—Area C—Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Panama, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Texas. Jackson, 
Miss. 

Feb. 20-27—Brotherhood Week. Twen- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Further information from 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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FOR EVERY CHILD THE RIGHT TO SCHOOLING 


Any employment that deprives chil- 
dren of the education to which every 
child is entitled disturbs the public con- 
Today employment of chil- 
dren in agriculture is a matter of wide 


science. 


public concern, particularly where it 
competes seriously with children’s at- 
tendance at school. 

For many years most of the children 
who stayed out of school to work in agri- 
culture were helping their parents on 
the home farm. Teachers were well 
aware that absences from school for 
farm work retarded the child’s progress, 
and that too much absence frequently 
meant that a child dropped back in his 
studies. Nevertheless, as long as most 
of the employment was on the home 
farm, or under comparable conditions 
on neighbors’ farms, the public con- 
science was not much disturbed about it. 

But farming haschanged. No longer 
are most of the children who are hired 
on farms helping the farmer with that 
wide variety of interesting outdoor ac- 
tivities about which oldsters 
brought up in rural areas have nostalgic 
memories. Very prevalent and prob- 
ably more characteristic of employment 
of children in agriculture today is the 
mass production of specialized crops in 
which hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren are hired by farm operators, to 
whom a child is only one more seasonal 
worker. Hired child workers of this 
generation are likely to be confronted 


some 


with acres and acres of beans or cotton, 
tomatoes or potatoes. Farm work of this 
type involves endless, repetitive, dull, 
monotonous tasks, 

People who take the trouble to visit 
these mass-production agricultural 
areas are shocked to see young children 
doing such hard work for long hours. 
They are more shocked when they real- 
ize that such work is depriving many 
of the children of the schooling which 
is a prerequisite to intelligent citizen- 
ship. 

A national step in the direction of 


agri- 
cultural employment and schooling for 
children under 16 was made in 1938 
when Congress passed the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

This law makes illegal the employ- 


preventing competition between 


ment of children in agriculture while 
they are required by State law to be in 
In effect, the employment of 
children for such jobs is thus made ille- 
gal during school hours in places where 
school attendance is required of prac- 
tically all children under 16. But their 
employment in agriculture during 
school hours may be legal in places 
where State school-attendance require- 
ments are not so strong. 

The article, Fair Labor Standards 
Act Seeks To Protect Children in Agri- 
cultural Jobs, appearing elsewhere in 
this issue, outlines the provisions of the 
act as they affect the employment of 


school. 


children in agriculture, describes what 
has been done to enforce these provi- 
sions, and draws conclusions in regard 
to their limitations. 

Loss of schooling and comparatively 
low educational attainment, more prev- 
alent in rural than in urban areas, tend 
to perpetuate for agricultural workers 
their relatively low-earning capacity 
and, for many, their migratory status, 
and the resulting housing and health 
problems. 

An essential measure for improving 
the conditions that handicap rural child 
workers is better protection from child 
labor that interferes with schooling. 
This is one of several fronts on which 
progress must be made if rural children, 
and particularly those whose parents 
also are agricultural laborers, are to 
have the education, health, and oppor- 
tunity for satisfactory community life 
that we believe all children should have. 
Specifically this means legislation out- 
lawing all employment of children un- 
der 16 during the hours that schools are 
in session. 

We are a rich enough nation to af- 
ford to have our vegetables, fruits, and 
cotton picked by workers earning a liv- 
ing wage instead of by children deprived 
of their opportunity to go to school. 


Director, Child Labor Branch, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 
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